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Who Shall Judge So Great a People? 

Q Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant king 
instead of my father, and I am but a little child; 
I know not how to go out’ or come in. Thy servant 
is in the midst of the people, a great people that cannot 
be numbered for multitude. Give, therefore, thy- 
servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad ; for who is 
able to judge so great a people? - Solomon’s Prayer 


THE NAZI LOOTERS OF EUROPE 

How Does Germany Find the Money? 


A T.L the world knows that it is no easy task 
for our own country to pay for the war, 
and most people. have asked themselves how 
it is that impoverished Germany can manage 
to pay her way. 

It is a strange story, but a dictator with a 
hundred million slaves can do what a civilised 
government could not dream of. 

Jf we can imagine a self-contained family clever 
enough to do most of the things necessary 
for the life of a community, we can understand 
that such a family might manage without money 
much more easily than the same number of 
strangers. Germany is a huge family, and its 
members have been driven to give all they have 
on the plea that their existence is at stake. By 
throwing their labour, their earnings, and their 
savings into a common pool and keeping it wit! in 
the country they make it available again and 
again, and by lending their money to the State 
they are able, no-doubt, to imagine themselves 
as having wealth in reserve. They do not realise 
how bogus it all is. 

Tricking the German People 

It is easy for them to imagine that they are 
better off than they really are, for even when 
Germany was so thoroughly beaten in 1918 
it was not because she was short of money—sfie 
was actually well in credit when she sued for 
peace. She had in the coffers of the State and in 
foreign investments well over a thousand millions 
sterling that she could call upon. 

Her national debf, however, had risen during tire 
war from £250,000,000 to more than thirty times 
that sum (£7850,000,000) ; curiously enough, to 
almost the same figure as our own. 

Both countries owed more gold than was 
existing in the world, and we still owe a great 
part of it. Germany, however, wiped out her 
debt by a very clever piece, of what we may call 
finance or trickery. The value of her money 
had fallen to next-to-nothing. She had borrowed 
thousands of millions from . her people when 
pounds were worth pounds, and now that pounds 
were worth less than pennies she paid her people 
back. That is to say, she took advantage of her 
financial ruin to pay the nation back in scraps of 
paper worth nothing. 

J-Jitler is doing much the same, thing now in 
the countries he is looting ; he takes whatever 
he wants and pays for it in worthless paper, or 
paper gradually coming to be worthless. He 
takes care that the paper shall not be cashed in 
Germany, for there is so much of it that it would 
cheapen money there ; the paper can only be 
cashed in their own country, so that it not only 
secures him the goods but carries his victims 
another step towards ruin. 

When Hitler Began 

When 'Hitler bggan to prepare his financial 
basis for the war (in 1933) he had a great advantage 
over us in having no huge debt behind him. 
Germany started with a clean financial she :t 
in that sense, so that he could start the whole 
game again. He had other advantages as wed, 
for he had built up a stupendous store of raw 


materials which he had bought from abroad at a 
cost of one thousand million pounds. The country 
had also abundant , machinery, a thoroughly 
organised industrial system, and plenty of skilled 
labour. With all these advantages he could carry 
on for some time, however the British Navy cut 
him off from the outside world. 

The German people whom he has enslaved little 
realised that he was enslaving them, for he 
seemed to them a great statesman by the way he set 



seven million unemployed to work. They did 
not realise-that he was doing this by building up 
arms for his war, and not by giving them pro¬ 
ductive work. 

Today it is clear that Hitler determined to 
solve all these problems-, whatever the cost, to 
conquer the outside world with his vast army 
and its unparalleled’ munitions, and to make 
the conquered nations pay the bill. For his 


conquest, of course, he must build up a new 
\ internal debt by taking all the German people had; 
but what of that, once he had seized and loote<| 
all these other countries, which would more than 
pay the German people back ? 

.go the Nazis organised the whole life of the nation 
to be ready for the war. As we all know, they 
starved the people of butter to give Hitler hit 
guns ; they robbed little children of their nourish¬ 
ment so that rickets spread lfke wildfire. Carinj 
nothing for human life, they ground down children 
and old folk in the cogs of their great war machine, 
They increased hours of work and expanded the 
output of factories by labour-saving machinery. 
They rationed food and limited the powers of 
spending, so that however much the people earned 
they could not get rid. of their wages except 
by lending them to the State. 

The State Takes All 

Prices were fixed, goods in shops were strictly 
rationed, and so the man who slaved to death 
in the factory grew richer only by his investments 
in State loans. All the worker’s .savings, all 
profits and interest payments were bound to go 
back to the national coffers, back to Hitler for his 
war machine.. All these vast. sums went- into 
the war machinery, earning nothing and repre¬ 
senting only locked-up capital. ' The entire earn¬ 
ings and savings' of the nation were poured into 
the work of destruction, so that they could never 
come back to the people except by conquest. 

Jn this way the annual revenue of Germany grew 
from three hundred millions to four times 
that sum ; it was £300,000,000 in 1932, and grew 
to £1180,000,000 in 1939. Even this huge sum, 
however, was not enough to pay for the building 
up and carrying on of the war, and what has 
happened is that Hitler has built up (in peace 
tyne) a national debt such as the great banks 
could only dream of in their wildest nightmares. 

Thousands of Millions 

At the beginning of the war he announced 
that rearmament had cost Germany £4500,000,000, 
and her national debt must now have risen to at 
least £6000,000,000. That is almost as great 
as the debt she paid with scraps of paper after 
the last war. On and on the debt goes mounting 
up, for Germany is spending twice as much a day 
as in the last war, and must continue to do so 
as long as her raw materials last. How long that 
, will be nobody knows, but the blockade has com¬ 
pelled Germany to draw on her reserves of food 
and materials, and to develop still further the 
production of substitute materials (ersatz) to 
take the place of imports she cannot get. 

The situation therefore came about in which 
Hitler found it necessary to loot other countries. 
He had planned for a quick victory, but the loss 
of the Battle of Britain upset’his plans, and to 
enable him to carry on he is looting all Europe 
for everything he can get. It is terrible, to look 
forward to what must happen when the war is 
over, for the punishment of the Germans for their 
trust in this-gang of Nazi thieves and robbers 
will be the most bitter fate that has ever befallen 

a defeated people Continued on page 2 
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A Boy Named Trundley utt L e N . ews 

The Tale of a Burning Deck 


Reels 


Tn every school in the country 
■ the story is known of the 
boy who stood on the burning 
deck at the .Battle of the Nile. 

Nelson’s coffin was made, of 
the timbers from the burning 
ship, and we may sit on seats 
in the Painted Hall at Green- 1 
wich made from them. Perhaps 
we may not be much thrilled 
by the feat of this small hero, 
Louis Casabianca, who stood 
there doing nothing waiting 
for a father who could not come, 
but Mrs Hemans has immor¬ 
talised him for us all and he is 
safe in his niche of fame. 

Safer still, in a prouder, 
niche, is “ a boy named 
Trundley ” who stood on the 
burning deck playing a hose 
on a cargo of explosives. The 
Minister of Shipping broadcast 
the, tale to a spellbound audi¬ 
ence listening by their fires the 
other night. 

The ship was the merchant¬ 
man Sussex, which heroically 
fought off the Barbarians and 
came home safe to port. 

Two bombs scored hits on 
the ship, one bomb exploding 


on the funnel, which crashed 
down on the deck and did 
serious' damage, the other burst¬ 
ing- on a hatch and starting a 
fire. The German thought he 
had got. the Sussex beaten 
and’ signalled her to stop, but 
the only answer came from her 
gunsr Hoses were kept,playing, 
on: the steel containers to keep 
them cool, but after all their 
efforts one exploded—only one. 

A boy steward named 
Trundley climbed to the top 
of that locker of explosives, 
and from there played his 
hose wherever the fire threat¬ 
ened most. He knew full well 
that at any moment he might 
be blown to bits, but he sat 
there and worked and joked. 

That is a picture. of an 
English boy which will live 
for ever in the nation’s story. 
There are thousands of boys 
like him, and we may well be 
stirred , by the thought of 
them as we think of the 
Hitler Youth, whose delight 
is in a cruelty they do not 
understand and a slavery they 
cannot escape. 


Hitler Makes Another Wilderness 


J-Jitler’s New Order has come 
■ full circle in Rumania, which 
surrendered its independence to 
the Nazis after the abdication' 
of King Carol and the accession 
of King Michael. 

German Guards taking pos¬ 
session, the Prime Minister 
rapidly became the tool of their 
conspiracies, and in one day 64 
notable Rumanians were shot 
dead, including three Prime 
Ministers. Anarchy prevailed, in 
the capital and terror seized 
the people. • It is said that over. 
2000 people have been executed. 
The boy king's mother, recently 
called back from exile to keep 
her son company in his peril, 
fled the .country once more, 
and as we write the king himself 


is in a difficult position-in a land 
of murder and Nazi horror. 
We must all be sorry for King 
Michael, thrust into such a 
bitter maelstrom of misery and 
terror,- for he used to love this 
country and was a regular reader 
of the C N when his English 
governess had charge of him. 

Kagawa of Japan 

An American paper reports that 
Toyohiko Kagawa has been re¬ 
leased after having been arrested 
for sending to America an article 
unfavourable to Japan. There was 
not sufficient evidence to support 
the charge. The famous Japanese 
evangelist and author is said now 
to have left for.Toyoshima Island 
in-the Inland Sea of Japan, where 
he is aiding tubercular sufferers. 


The Nazi Looters of Europe 


Continued from page.l 

In spite of her financial credit 
at the end of the last war she was 
unable to recover because - all 
other countries, with great war 
debts of their own, were com¬ 
petitors in the world-markets, and 
Germany found herself not only 
a moral but an economic outcast. 
At the end of this war her position 
will be. vastly worse. The only 
hope of salvation for Hitler and 
his Slave-State is a speedy victory 
by which he can transfer.the debt 
to the shoulders of the British 
Empire. Our five hundred million 
people could work to pay the bill. 

We see how astounding all this 
is, how completely, a man who 
was painting,houses twenty years 
ago has overturned the world. It 
has come about, of course, because 
the German people, who have 
never known freedom, who can 
always be driven like sheep, have 
surrendered themselves to a gang 
of thieves and robbers who pro¬ 
mised them the conquest of the 
world. The Gang has taken posses¬ 
sion of the nation, controlling 


work and wages, and directing life 
to its own purpose. It receives 
all the money there is, while 
the people imagine they are 
growing richer with their in¬ 
vestments, though in truth their 
money is losing its value every 
day, and in the end will be 
worth nothing. The Gang has 
squeezed the German people 
till they can hardly be squeezed 
any more ; it is looting the con¬ 
quered countries and obtaining 
new supplies ; but in the end 
there will be no more to loot 
and nothing else to squeeze. 

With a slave population this 
. can be done to the utmost limit, - 
for even if the slaves realise 
that they are cl/eated they dare 
not rise and are helpless to 
prevent it. So they go on 
working, ' building up savings, 
-which are the. mere shadow' of 
wealth. . When they discover 
what has been done there will 
be no more Hitler, no Goering, 
no Himmler, no Goebbels, no 
Nazis; so what will it matter to 
the Gang ? A. M. 


There, are still about 40,000 
; children under five in London* 

. who should be sent away to safer . 
places.-. ’• 

The Australian Cabinet has 
decided to make a gift to Greece of 
10,060 tons of flour. 

Westminster is very short of coal ; 

- it is said that at the beginning of this 
month the city had only a tenth■ of 
its necessary supply. 

In' three months the Canadian 
Red Cross has distribu ted-100,000 
articles of clothinginthiscountry. 

Fifty centres of communal 
cooking are being arranged in 
Birmingham.. . ... 

Canteens providing hot meals are 
now compulsory in any factory with 
over 250 workers. 

There were five weddings in 
one family the other day at a 
church at Hedemark, in Norway. 

Having received our old pots and 
pans, the Government now wants 
our old leather gloves, which are 
handy for the Demolition Squads. 

It seems that the Taranto victory 
was good news twice over for Lan- 
, cashire, for immediately it became 
known Manchester cotton cloth mer¬ 
chants were overwhelmed with orders 
from Egypt, Turkey, and the Near 
Eastern markets. 

Every morning Belgian people 
lay flowers at the gates of their 
king’s prison outside the capital. 

The Ministry of Supply is wanting 
from the public, by gift or purchase, 

125,000 binoculars before Christmas. 

One cwt of coal will be received by 
every Windsor householder over 60, 
the King's Christmas gift. 

The French sou and nickel 
piece will not be legal tender in 
France next year. 

The L M S Railway has collected 
2193 tons of scrap metal, 1287 
■ tons of paper, 193 tons of rope, 

21 <3 tons of timber, 45 tons of bricks, 
and 65,706 bottles ’ in the past 
three months. 

Brighton’s 26 coastal pleasure 
boats and fishing craft, which took 
part in the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
have been presented with a plaque 
inscribed B E 1 ; , 1940, the lettering 
surrounded by laurel leaves. 

Guide and Scout 
News Reel 

South Australian Guides have 
raised enough money by collecting 
and selling salvage to buy an 
ambulance for the Red Cross. • 

Yorkshire ‘Rover Scouts' have 
undertaken to scrub the floors of 
houses, which are being used to 
provide billets for evacuees. 

The 1st Sander stead Guide Cadet 
Company are helping at a hostel for 
people who have lost their homes ; 
they look-after the children, wash up, 
and make new clothes from old for 
refugees from local bombed houses. 

While holding a Patrol Camp 
Fire some Trinidad Scouts heard 
that a house half a mile away had 
collapsed and trapped, the occu¬ 
pant ; they ran to the spot, and, 
making a stretcher from staves 
and shirts, they carried the man to 
safety and treated him until the 
police arrived. 

THINGS SEEN 

First electric advertisement for 
aeroplane passengers : 

A neon sign 35 feet long on 
the top of a Chicago building. , 

Seen on a clock ill a shop 
window: 

I have been going for forty 
years and it has taken a war 
to stop. mo. 


Cruelty in the 
Market 


Pig 


Phe C N has received many 
letters concerning its plea for 
the pigs ‘that are having little 
bits cut out of their ears in all 
our cattle markets.. 

Many of our correspondents 
have written. to their members 
of . Parliament, and some have 
sent us the replies from their 
INI P. The defence of this cruelty 
is ahvays the -same—that it is 
not cruel. 

We do not understand how 
these people know that a pig 
suffers nothing when a piece 
of its ear is cut out; it is easy 
to say so but impossible to prove, 
and we urge our readers to 
refuse to accept this easy way 
of soothing the conscience. .We 
feel it right to print this letter 
which we have received from 
the secretary of a Rotary Club 
in Surrey : 

Like many more, I am grateful for 
your article calling attention to the 
cruelty inflicted on animals by pierc¬ 
ing holes in their ears at markets. 

I have just come back from our 
market, where all morning pigs 
have been squealing from the pain 
inflicted so needlessly. I saw the 
official trying to make a hole in the 
ear of a large pig, and’ for half a 
minute or so the pig squealed while 


he worked with both hands trying 
to cut through the ear. 

The reason it is being done is to 
identify animals passed through 
the market for killing, so that 
they are not brought back for a 
second subsidy., Surely, as you 
say, a better and more humane 
method could be adopted. I may 
add that the. same procedure is 
followed with cows and bullocks, 
and the trail of blood shows how 
and where the operator is working. 

Earnestly I hope that you will 
continue your plea for an end to this 
brutality, coarsening as it is to the 
individual who performs the opera¬ 
tion. 

We hear from other quarters 
that the same brutal practice is 
followed with cows and bullocks, 
but that is news to us, and we 
believe it is not a general prac¬ 
tice throughout the country, 
as in the case of pigs. We 
have done what, we can, and 
beg our readers to do their part 
by persisting in forming such a 
public opinion on the matter 
that the .Ministry of Food and 
the Ministry of Health will be 
compelled to find a better way 
of identifying their possessions. 
It is a cruel and un-English prac¬ 
tice, and should be stopped. 


Our Children Over There, 
God Bless Them 


We cannot refrain from quoting 
this letter from Ontario, about some 
of our children who have arrived in 
Canada. 

do not refer to these 
children as evacuees ; they- 
are known officially as Guests of 
Canada. They hail from all 
parts of England. Their schools 
include Eton and village schools. 

I think it is.their spirit which 
is the most wonderful thing 
about them. They arrive after 
a trip that has generally in¬ 
cluded a hazardous voyage 
across the Atlantic, and a long 
train journey in strange vehicles, 
amid strange people, and ' sur¬ 
rounded by strange customs; yet 
they smile and their chins are 

Battery Bunny 

By a Gunner 

The pet of our Ack-Ack 
Battery, living near our great 
guns and often playing fearlessly 
beside them in the gun-pits, is 
surely the bravest of all animals. 

Our guns roar at the Hun 
raiders in the clouds, but our 
pet refuses to be panicked into 
finding less noisy quarters. He 
hurries away, of course, when 
the guns bark and finds some 
hole in which to hide from the 
crashing detonations which stun 
the senses, and the spouting 
flame, bright enough to blind a 
man temporarily if he looks at 
it ; but come the grey of dawn 
and he is out again, uncon¬ 
cernedly' playing' about the feet 
of the guard. 

We gunners never cease to 
wonder why it is that this- 
bravest of all animals should be 
—a rabbit ! And we cannot help 
feeling that the naturalists who 
describe the humble bunny as 
timid creature, ready to bolt at 
the first sign of danger, may still 
have a lot to learn about him. 


up. They listen over the radio 
to a description of air attacks on 
London ; yet they smile and 
their chins are up. I have yet 
to meet one who is homesick. 

They are as proud as they can 
be of you, and of hearing about 
the bombs that have just missed 
your homes. God- knows that 
the time will come when some of 
them will have t'6 hear the dread 
word of the bomb that did not 
miss. In that case they will 
not be lacking in that strength 
of character which is the heritage 
of a great people. They will not 
smile, but their cliins will be up. 

Our hats are off to you, people 
of Great Britain, in your moment 
of trial. 

The Runners 

The Italian Army lias been 
running from the Greeks. 

The Italian Navy has been 
running from the British Fleet. 

The Italian Air Force has 
been running from our Spitfires. 

French Freedom Grows 
From More to More 

Tomorrow, say's General De 
Gaulle, Leader of the Free French 
Forces, France will survive. 

In a broadcast he has told 
the French people of the progress 
of the trained troops under his 
colours. There are 35,000 of 
them, and at their command 
are 20 warships in service, 6a 
merchant ’ ships at sea, a con- . 
siderable body' of technical crafts¬ 
men working. on armaments, 
newspapers, wireless stations, 
increasing financial resources, 
and territories in full war activity' 
in Africa, French India, and the 
Pacific. 
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THE SUN NEXT 
SEPTEMBER 

This year's eclipse of The sun 
was ruined for the astronomers 
by clouds, and all that the 
observers who went to South 
America with seven tons' of 
equipment had for their pains 
were some notes on radio fading 
as the moon’s shadow went by. 

But at Washington and else¬ 
where preparations are being 
made for next year’s total eclipse 
on September 21. It will not be 
an easy task, for the best places 
for observation will be on the 
coast of north China. The tip of 
the moon’s shadow will cross the 
Caspian, the Aral Sea, Turkes¬ 
tan, Tibet, south China, and be 
finally lost in the Pacific Ocean. 

CAPTIVE SET FREE 

One of the little nature dramas 
so often seen by those who look 
for them was witnessed at a south 
coast town not long ago. 

A seagull was struggling for its 
life, fast in a barbed-wire entangle¬ 
ment, and as it could not release 
itself the people called on the 
soldiers to set it free from its 
agony by shooting it. 

But they were soldiers of free¬ 
dom and life as well,, and two of 
them, Scots of a Highland regi¬ 
ment, made their way through the 
horrible entanglement of wire until 
they reached the poor bird, which 
they took back to their dugout for a 
meal before they released it for the 
happy life of a free wild thing. 

NOTHING LIKE PLASTICS 

Instead of saying there 'is 
nothing like leather we shall have 
to say there is nothing like 
plastics,, which continue them¬ 
selves to provide substitutes for 
indispensable things. 

The latest of these are the 
soles and heels of women’s 
shoes, with raincoats to follow. 
Already the keys of the har¬ 
monicas, which now have ceased, 
together with other»music, to 
come from Germany, Italy, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, are being re¬ 
placed with plastic materials. 
At the other end of plastic 
implements are the paddles 
employed to smooth the molten 
lead solder in the manufacture of 
aeroplane parts. These have 
hitherto been made of wood, and 
do not last long. Plastic paddles 
stand up indefinitely to theirtask. 


The VC Comes Home 

Flight-Lieutenant J. B. Nicolson, the first fighter pilot to win a Victoria Cross 
in this war, being cheered by children of his village when he was on leave 


How to Store This Rich Harvest? 


Qanada’s corn-bins are full to 
bursting with this year’s crop, 
and Great Britain, though ready 
and willing to have it, is so hard 
put to know where to store it 
that the suggestion has been 
made that our old disused flour 
mills and water mills shall be 
opened to take it. 

The same diff culty has arisen 
in Australia, which also has a 
bumper crop, and there the 

FIVE TO ONE 

A man who had lost his gas mask 
on'the railway asked at the station 
if -anyone had found it. The 
stationmaster produced five for 
him to choose from, merely com¬ 
menting that umbrellas had held 
the field at one time, but that 
gas masks were the rage just now. 

THE BLIND MAN.GUIDES 
THEM 

Don't be afraid. I know this 
place from end to end. Follow 
the sound of my voice and when 
you want to leave I will see you get 
out safely. 

A blind ma 1 guiding people 
in an underground shelter 


authorities have just published 
a list of the insect enemies which 
attack grain when it is stored 
in great quantities. There are 
two kinds of weevils, the com¬ 
mon grain weevil and several 
grain borers. Among these are 
the grain borer, which feeds on 
maize as well as wheat and lives 
eight months, and the lesser 
grain borer, which leaves only 
a husk behind and can then fly 

SONG BIRDS FAR 
FROM HOME 

Where do ail our summer birds 
go when winter comes ? They seek 
lands of cloudless climes and 
starry skies, where it is warmer, 
and a number of them seek Egypt. 

Some of our kin who are there 
now will recognise old friends 
from home among them, for in 
North Egypt at this time are 
song thrushes, robins, starlings, 
blackbirds, larks, and, lapwings. 


Glass Will Be Better and Better 


(^lass is to be made more trans¬ 
parent. One way of doing 
this is to apply a very thin 
transparent film to its surface, 
wfiich will let light through but 
will lessen the surface reflection. 

The new way, ^hown by its 
inventor (Mr H. Homer) to 
the Optical Society of America, 
is to make the surface of the 
glass form its own non-reflecting 
film by removing the thinnest 
possible top layer from it. This 
seems hardly possible, but it 
has been done by applying a 
particular weak acid which skins 


the surface but does no damage 
to its polish. The inventor warns 
unskilled photographers not to 
apply it for themselves to the 
lenses of their cameras ; but if 
the work is properly done the 
lenses will become faster. Tele¬ 
scopes used by mariners at night 
will be improved, by the process, 
because they will gather more 
light. Lastly, the shop windows, 
the glass of which so lam'entably 
litters our street > nowadays, and 
the glass used for covering 
pictures will lose their undesired 
reflections. 


The George Medal 

St George on the new medal 
for Civilian Gallantry 


off for the next meal. Another 
insect, the grain moth, is also a 
flier as well as a consumer, and 
the mealworms are not far 
behind. One of these pests is 
said to be American, though the 
Americans do not admit it; 
but in both continents the 
damage is so serious that the 
enemies are> attacked by an 
evil-smelling gas which does not 
damage the grain. 

THE OLD LADY 

A few days ago we heard of an old 
lady who was knocked down in the 
dark. She sat down heavily, and the 
man who had had the misfortune 
to be so ungallant in the Blackout 
apologised for his clumsiness. 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
old lady ; “ don't mention it; 

- but would you be good enough 
to turn me in the direction I was 
going before I went down ? ” 

A GREAT HOPE 

In these dangerous days there is 
something to be said in favour of 
the reply made by a small boy 
when asked by his uncle what he 
hoped to be when he grew up. 
“ Alive,” said the hopeful boy. 


THE ONLY THING 

TO SAVE US 

* 

We welcome the suggestion 
made by Mr John Pudney that 
churches should be used as 
school-buildings. They provide 
.plenty of space arid usually have 
central heating. There is nothing 
un-Christian in the secular teach¬ 
ing of children, and surely we 
should avoid the overcrowding 
in village halls andprivatehouses. 

A few words on the educa¬ 
tional outlook must be added. 
To inflict the loss of several 
years’ tuition on British children 
is a thing of such gravity for 
the nation’s future that we are 
appalled by the prospect. After 
Germany was . crushed at Tilsit 
a great German said, " Only 
education can save us now." 
They are words for us, too. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

When the teacher at Florida 
State College in Tallahassee walked 
into the classroom the other day 
she could hardly believe her eyes. 
Piled high on her desk were dozens 
of shoes and socks ! 

" Well! ” she gasped, and turned 
round to see her pupils smiling at 
her. “ It’s so warm here that we 
really don’t need them,” explained 
one of the girls; “so we want to 
give them to the British children I ” 

The teacher arranged for the 
boys and girls to give other shoes 
and clothing for war relief. 

HORSE AND TRACTOR 

How many people know that 
we have over a million horses 
and ponies in this country ? 

There are roundly 900,000 on 
farms, and in addition there are 
the horses and ponies used for 
road work, and the thorough¬ 
breds and pit ponies. If we put 
these at 200,000 we get an 
aggregate of 1,100,000. 

There has, however, been a 
great decrease since the Great 
War ended, and now there are 
only half as many horses as in 
1918. The tractor has come into 
favour and some 75,000 are now 
in use. It has many merits, but 
it consumes imported oil and is 
therefore a drain on shipping. 
The farm horse, on the other 
hand, lives to a large extent on 
tlie produce of the farm, and 
returns manure to the Toil. 


Life Must Have Metals 


THE FLYING SHEPHERD THE SEA HAS NO TERRORS 


Somewhere in the North two 
RAF flying instructors were 
practising at their training 
grounds when a local farmer 
approached them and asked if 
they would try to locate some of 
his sheep which had strayed. On 
their next flight the airmen kept 
a sharp look-out and were not long 
in spotting the lost sheep. They 
were soon restored to the farmer. 


We hear this story from the 
Boys Brigade of one of their Life 
Boys, 12-year-olc. Paul Shearing. 
Paul was one of the evacuees for 
■ Canada torpedoed in mid-Atlantic, 
and after having been adrift in an 
open boat for eight days he was 
rescued by a destroyer. So fascinated 
was he by life in the Navy that all 
his sufferings were quickly forgotten, 
and his first request to his father, 
who visited him in the hospital, 
was that he might join the Navy ! 


STORY 

Candn Claud Russell tells a 
story which he has come across 
in welfare work for the Army. 

A lady issued an invitation 

in the usual form : “ Mrs - 

requests the pleasure of Captain 
-’s company to lunch." 

Captain-accordingly came 

to lunch, bringing his company 
of 150 men with him. 

Mrs-did not sit down and 

weep, but rang up all her friends 
in the neighbourhood, and the 
151 nten were suitably lunched 
without any of them suspecting 
that- any trouble had arisen. 


jyjETALS, which play a necessary 
part in'our lives, and in the 
lives of many animals, are now 
being studied with interesting 
results. We have long known the 
value of iron in maintaining the 
quality of our blood, but it has 
been found that tiny traces of 
copper are needed if the iron is 
to do its work properly. 

Just as a deficiency of calcium 
was found in many children 
and infarits thirty years ago by 
Dr H. C. Sherman, so now a 
deficiency of copper in children 


has been found to account for 
poor quality of blood in many 
cases. Manganese, a metal 
largely obtained from Germany 
and Spain, has been found 
essential to hens if a high per¬ 
centage of their eggs are to hatch 
out. One of the magnetic 
metals, cobalt (used chiefly for 
high-speed steel and for colouring 
porcelain and pottery), is needed 
by cattle and sheep ; a lack of 
it has now been found to be 
responsible for much disease 
among these animals. 


THE SIX GIRLS OF COOLHAM THE BLIND MAN’S PLEA 


Six little girls of Coolham are 
doing a splendid piece of work. As 
the nearest nurse, doctor, or ambu¬ 
lance is four miles away they have 
established a fully equipped first-aid 
post. They have rented a cottage, 
raising the money by organising 
concerts and sales of work, and 
under the direction of their head¬ 
mistress, Mrs Wood, foolc the Red 
Cross course, at a neighbouring 
town. The cottage now contains a 
casualty ward, stretcher-room, rest¬ 
room, surgical supplies, and a 
kitchen. 


" This is the type of British 
determination the Germans don’t 
understand,” said an officer at 
a Toronto recruiting office the 
other morning, as he regretfully 
turned down an applicant. 

“ I am very good at peeling 
potatoes,” pleaded the blind man, 
who was doing his best to tap his 
way into the Canadian Active 
Service Force. “ If you will give 
me that to do it will release an 
able-bodied man to fight.” 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

• - I 


Fleet, ■ the cradle of the journalism of the world 


FROM MY WINDOW 



U S AND US 

ll America is now convinced 
that we are fighting, her 
battles, keeping back her enemies, 
preserving her liberties. 

Yet we are short of planes, of 
ships, and may be short of gold, 
all of which America has'. 

' We do not ask that she should 
send us men to die for us, but 
may it not be put like this to our 
brothers across the sea : 

We will do the fighting and the 
dying if you will do the working 
and the paying . 

BENT BUT NOT 
BROKEN 

J^Jany of us will perhaps think 
it is a pity that the sword 
of Richard Lionheart has been 
straightened after being bent by 
Hitler’s bomb. 

It has been straightened, no 
doubt, in defiance of the foul 
barbarism which sweeps over 
London every night; but we 
cannot help feeling that Mr 
Vincent Massey was right when 
he was broadcasting,'as Canadian 
High Commissioner, about the 
Dominion's war effort. 

Mr Massey wound up his talk 
with these four lines, which reveal 
him as a true poet : 

So let it stand, a people’s sign and 
token, 

Figured in bronze, for all free men 
to see ; 

The sword of Lionheart, though 
bent not broken, 

In this new' warfare of God's 
chivalry. 

One of our C N friends writes 
us on this point saying that the 
bent sword reminded her of the 
warden of her old college, who 
used to say to the students : 

I want to go out into life like 
finely tempered steel, which will 
bend but will never break. 

That is finely said, and we pass 
on these fragments of poetry and 
prose to all the Nazis and.Mussis 
and their crews who fiercely 
storm in vain the British Citadel 
of Liberty. 

© , ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
No evil is ever so bad that no 
good may come of it. Are we try¬ 
ing to discover the great lessons of 
the war ? ' 


A War Christmas 

'P'he Government ■ enjoins em¬ 
ployers and employed to be 
content with one day’s holiday 
at Christmastide ; either Christ¬ 
mas Day or New. Year’s Day, but 
not both. It has also decided 
that Boxing Day in England and 
Christmas Day in Scotland are 
not to be Bank Holidays. 

We could have no better 
witness to the urgent need for 
national effort. There must be 
no slackening, for the road yet 
to be traversed is full of pitfalls. 
No one should lightly believe that 
success is just round the comer. 

There is an exception, how¬ 
ever, in the Government’s warn¬ 
ings, and it is addressed to the 
shopkeeper, who is desired not 
to increase his efforts to sell! It 
is the national policy to diminish 
private expenditure and to divert 
the power to spend to those who 
conduct the war. For the same 
reason we are asked not to travel 
more than we must byroad or rail. 

■' © 

NOW 

(Tver the quiet countryside • 
The wild geese fly. 

On past the end of the afternoon 
And down across the sky. 

Slowly the darkness grows ; and 
now 

An owl goes wandering. 

Winter takes root and tree in 
thrall 

And man cries out for Spring. 

Marion Higgins 

Old Lady Calling 

f only our airmen would bomb 
London, and German airmen 
would bomb Berlin, whaf a saving 
of petrol it would be ! 

' ® 

THE MIRACLES' 

It would be interesting to know 
how many millions of pounds 
the German Barbarians have 
wasted in making holes in our 
green fields. 

We have already told of three 
villages which have received a 
thousand bombs that have done 
no injury to life, and we hear 
now of a rural district bordering 
on London on which three 
thousand bombs have fallen (not 
counting incendiaries) with a 
total of only forty casualties, 
thirty of which were not fatal. 


There Have 
Been Bad 
Times Before 

'"The best tonic in national 
depression is to turn to 
history and remind ourselves 
that we have been through it 
all before. 

Today we .can look back 
no years to find Macaulay 
uttering these words of wisdom 
in 1830, reminding his fellow- 
countrymen of what by that 
time were bygone despairs. 

A million a year will beggar us, 
said the patriots of 1 640. 

Two millions a year will grind the 
country to powder, was the cry in 
1660. 

Six millions a year, and a debt of • 
fifty millions ! exclaimed Swift; the 
high allies have been the min of us. 

A hundred and forty millions of 
debt! said Junius; well may we 
say that we'owe Lord Chatham 
more than we shall ever pay. 

Two hundred and forty millions 
of. debt! cried all the statesmen of 
1 783 in chorus; what can save a 
country so burdened ?' 

Macaulay did well to casti¬ 
gate the pessimists of his day, 
and his prophecy that they 
were entirely wrong proved to 
be entirely right. 

Long before Macaulay, how¬ 
ever,' Sir William Petty, who 
lived from 1623 . to 1687, 
summed up the fears of the 
despairing spirits of his day 
like this: 

That the whole kingdom grows 
every day poorer and poorer ; that 
formerly it abounded with gold but 
now there is a great scarcity of both 
gold and silver; that there is no 
trade nor employment for the 
people; that Ireland and America 
are a burden to England ; that 
Scotland is of no advantage; that 
trade doth lamentably decay; 
that the Hollanders are at our 
heels in the race of Naval Power, 
and the French grow too fast upon 
both, and appear so rich and potent, 
that it is but their clemency that 
they do not devour their neighbours. 

That was written 250 years I 
ago. We now know well that 
Sir William Petty was right in 
deriding the pessimists of the. 
17th century, as Macaulay was 
justified in recalling to their 
senses the men of the 19th. ' 

It is true that there are great 
men of our day who assume 
an attitude of despair, but we 
can match them all from the 
records of dark days gone by. 
We may reflect that Wilber- 
force wrote, at the beginning 
of the 19th century, that he 
“ dare not marry ; the future 
is so dark and unsettled.” The 
great Pitt at one time could see 
nothing but ruin and despair ; 
and we may also recall that 
the Duke of Wellington, when 
almost on his death-bed, ex* 
pressed thankfulness that he 
would be spared " from seeing 
the consummation of the ruin 
that is gathering about us.” 

When we have smiled at these 
quotations from other days, let 
us spare another smile for the 
Jeremiads of our own time. 


Under the Editor s Table 


guRELY order and free¬ 
dom can go together, 
says a writer. We should 
prefer them to come 
together. 

0 . 

f^OME people snore be¬ 
cause they sleep with their 
mouths open. Other people 
wish they would shut up. 

0 

'J'he King of Italy would 
like to earn his living 
as a journalist. Change 
for a sovereign. 

0 

]/flE hear of a boy who 
is the apple of his 
mother’s eye, ' though his 
schoolmaster does not find 
him a good pupil. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If slacks are 
bad habits 


We shall win. the war 
because we have 
command of the seas. 
That is the main reason. 

. 0 

JJITLER is said to be 
always restless. We 
shall soon settle him. 

0 

'J'hirty years ago aero¬ 
planes looked queer 
things. People wondered 
what was up. 

E 

f^OME town people don’t 
take to the country. 
Others take a. lot of things. 
E 

Perhaps it is only natu¬ 
ral that Mussolini 
should have slipped off 
his pedestal in Greece. 


The Children 



Several London families' from bombed areas now live in a 
famous cathedral in Southern England. The top picture 
shows a bedtime scene in the Chapter House and, below, 
some of the evacuees are seen in the cloisters. 


Living in a Cathedral 
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Michael Rennie's 
Sermon 


/"Ane of the candidates await- 
' w/ ing ordination in York 
Minster was Michael Rennie, 
who lost his life when the City 
of Benares was torpedoed. He 
will never preach in a pulpit, 
but his life has preached a 
more powerful sermon than any 
words could do. 

An eye-witness, in a letter to 
the father of Michael Rennie 
(the Reverend W. H. Maxwell 
Rennie, of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb), tells how this brave 
man, who had charge of some 
children on board the liner, 
time after time at great risk 
to himself helped children to 
get on to a raft and afterwards 
into a lifeboat. When safe in the 


boat he saw children struggling 
in the water and repeatedly 
dived in to rescue them. 

When he had done all in his 
power to rescue the children he 
did his best to encourage the 
people in the boat with words 
of comfort. The sea; ran high 
and water in the be at caused 
extreme cramp among the 
occupants, but he encouraged 
them not to give up hope, and 
when a warship was sighted he 
tried to stand on his unsteady 
seat to attract attention. 

This proved too much for 
him after his great efforts in 
rescuing others, and lie fell 
lifeless into the water which 
filled the boat. 


Letter F mm a London Oooeistep 


Sitting on a doorstep in London 
was a middle-aged man; the 
doorstep was all he had - left of 
the house which had been his 
home for twenty years , and this 
is what he was writing to a friend 
in Yorkshire- as he sat there. 

J felt that everything had gone. 

I felt that the future was 
hopeless. My books and.pictures 
were lost for ever. The cabinet 
in which my wife and I had kept 
a score of treasured bits of china 
could not be found. The nursery 
where my children had played 
when small was a pile of charred 
wood and rubble. My garden, 
the pleasant retreat where so 
often I had walked on golden 
summer evenings, was littered 
with glass and brick. Chaos 
was all about me ; and as I sat 
there on a doorstep which had 
no door above it and no house 
behind it, my world seemed to 
have fallen about my ears. 

And then—though you may 
smile—I began to realise that 
all was not lost. Indeed, as I 
thought about it, I began to see 
that I had lost only the least 
valuable of my possessions. I 
realised, that the dearest things 
remained. 

The Children's 

|7 very boy and girl brought up on 
■ the banks of a navigable river 
has to hand a source of delight and 
skill which he often turns to good 
account as he grows to manhood. To 
live by a river or a lake is next best to 
living by the sea, for there is always 
change and movement going on. 

All Britain’s great sailors have 
not acquired their passion for the 
sea from the good fortune of having 
been born and brought lip to the 
sound of the breaking waves, and 
wa of the C N had ample evidence 
of this in our inland travels while 
gathering material for the King’s 
England books. 

So it is in Russia today, where 
the schoolchildren have been clam¬ 
ouring to be trained in the ancient 
craft of all progressive nations. 
The demands of some lucky children 
on the Volga, Europe’s biggest 
river, are now being satisfied. The 
Commissariat of River Transport, 
busy as it is'today in the extension 
of Russia’s inland waterways, has 
agreed to establish at Stalingrad a 
shipping line 18 miles long to be 
run exclusively by children between 
12 and 17. 


I still had my wife, with all 
her love and understanding. I 
had my children safe and, sound, 
and all the thrill which only 
children can bring into life— 
that spirit of adventure arid joy 
which.never dies. I hid you, my 
friend, to think of, and to write 
to, as I am doing now, sure .of 
your sympathy. 

I began to tell m\ self that. I 
had precious memories which not 
even Hitler could rob me of, 
and all the stirring challenge of 
tomorrow’s hopes and dreams. 
I had (as I humbly came to see) 
the loyalty .of many, and the 
sw’eet neighbourliiiess of a few. 
I had the strength which God 
never fails to supply in hours of 
need, besides the blessing of 
duties I dared not neglect. I had, 
moreover, the proud knowledge 
that by losing so much I became 
one with all those who had be¬ 
come homeless in a mighty cause. 

Thus, 'slowly but steadily 
within me rose up a spirit of 
gratitude that amid so much 
ruin there was yet so much that 
was beyond price. I stood up. 
I looked down at my doorstep. 
I smiled, and thought : I can 
build anew', and pertaps better. 

Shipping line 

Instructors have been appointed 
to teach 250 local boys and 
girls the rudiments of navigation, 
ship repair, and shcre services, 
the duties of captain, helms¬ 
man, engineer, and signalman. 
Many sailing boats, three 100 h-p 
cutters seating 232 passengers, 
and a no h-p launch seating 200, 
have been supplied to this new 
shipping line, and there is little 
doubt that these craft will be a 
source of pride to "heir young 
owners. If all goes well similar 
children’s shipping lines will be 
established at Moscow and other 
towns on rivers and ca lals. . 

Russia has already a few. railways 
which are run by children, and 
experience has shown that boys 
and girls are fascinatec. by occupa¬ 
tions in which organised play is 
combined with useful work. . 

So the C N wishes Bon Voyage 
ta the first captains and their 
crews of the first children’s shipping 
line in Russia. May they produce 
a new Mark Twain to delight the 
world with stories of life afloat on 
a broad river, or another Volga 
Boat Song. , ■. . 
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MY FLIGHT 
IS DONE 

jyjy flight is done. I cross the 
line of foam 

That bretlks around a town of 
grey and red, 

Whose streets and squares lie 
dead 

Beneath the silent dawn—-then 
am I proud 

That England’s peace to guard 
I am allowed ; 

Then how my humble head 
In thanks to 1 Iim Who brings me 
safely home. Paul Bewsher 

THE ELEVEN 
BLESSINGS 

|_|e who walks in the way of 
benevolence and shows 
mercy, loving all and saving 
many, shall obtain the Eleven 
Blessings and shall always be 
attended by fortune. These 
Eleven Blessings arc : A restful 
sleep, peace when awake, with¬ 
out bad dreams, protected by 
Heaven, beloved by men, im¬ 
mune to poison, not in danger 
of water, not in danger of fire, 
always prosperous, and, after 
death, birth into Heaven. 

Hokukyo of Japan 



The Sphinx Has a Word 
With Mussoiini 



My Joy in Life 

It is my joy in life to find 
A At every turning of the road 
The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load. 

And since I have no gold to give,' 
And love alone must make amends. 
My only prayer is, while I-live : 

God make me worthy of my friends ! 
Frank Dempster Sherman 

O BEAUTIFUL MY 
COUNTRY 

It is just a hundred years since 
Frederick Hosnier was born. He 
was an American poet and wrote 
this. 

Q beautiful my country ! 

Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy' harvests waving fair ; 

Be it thy pride to cherish 
The manhood of the poor ; 

Be thou to the oppressed 
Fair Freedom’s open door. 

For thee our fathers suffered. 

For thee they toiled and prayed ; 
Upon thy holy altar 
Their willing lives they laid. 
Thou hast no common birthright, 
Grand memories on thee shine ; 
The blood of pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine 

O beautiful my country ! 
Round thee in love we draw ; 
Thine is the grace of freedom. 
The majesty of law. 

Be righteousness thy sceptre. 
Justice thy diadem. 

And on thy shining forehead 
Be Peace the crowning gem. 

A Prayer For the Troubled 
World 

GJ God, Father of us all, Who hast 
made of one blood all nations 
of men, mercifully receive the 
prayers we offer for our anxious and 
troubled world. 

Send Thy light into our darkness 
and guide the nations as one family 
into the ways of peace. Take away 
all prejudice, hatred, and fear. Give 
grace to all who serve and suffer 
because of war. 

■ Strengthen in us day by day the 
will to understand one another. 

To those who by their counsels 
lead the peoples of the earth, grant 
a right judgment, that through them 
and through us Thy will be done. 

Amen 


Deneath him stretched the 
sands 

Of Egypt's burning lands ; 

The desert panted to the swirling 
ray ; 

The camel’s plashing feet, * 
With-slow, uneasy beat, 

Threw up the scorching dust like 
arrowy spray; 

And fierce the sunlight glowed 
As Mussolini rode 
Around his Fascist camp, com¬ 
panionless that day. 

J_Jigh thoughts were in his mind. 
Unspoken to his kind ; 

Calm was his face—Jiis eyes were 
blank and chill ; 

His thick.lips were compressed. 
The secrets of his breast 
Those portals never passed, for 
good or ill ; 

Dreaded—yet self-adored. 

His hand upon his sword, 

He mused on destiny, to shape it 
to his will. 

Ye haughty Pyramids! 

Thou Sphinx ! whose eye¬ 
less lids 

On my impressive person bend 
in scorn ; 

What though thy form has stood 
Coeval with the flood. 

Of all earth’s monuments the 
earliest horn ; 

And I, so mean and small. 


With armies at my call, 

Am recent in thy sight as grass 
of yester-morn ; 

Yet in this soul of mine 

Is strength as great as thine, 
O dull-eyed Sphinx that wouldst 
despise, me now ; 

Is grandeur like thine own, 

O melancholy stone, 

With forty centuries furrowed on 
thy brow ! 

Deep in my heart I feel 
What Time shall yet reveal. 

That I shall tower o’er men, as 
o’er these deserts thou ! 

J shall upbuild a name 
Of never-dying fame. 

My deeds shall fill the world 
with their renown : 

To all succeeding years 
The populous hemispheres 
Shall pass the record of my 
glories down : 

And nations yet to be, 

Surging from Time’s deep sea. 
Shall teach their babes the name 
of this Italian. 

p.tss, little mortal, pass ! 

Grow like the vernal grass ; 
The autumn sickle, shall destroy 
thy prime ! 

The Pharaohs are forgot, 

Their works confess them not; 
Pass, hero, pass, poor straw upon 
the gulf of Time.' 

Charles Mackay, slightly adapted 


These Are the Times to Test Every Mm 

gE not deceived ; there is no energies there are in the human 
wall.of adamant, no triple mind, you will want them all; 
flaming sword, to drive off these every 'man will be tried to the 
lawless assassins that have mur- very springs of his' heart, and 
dered and pillaged in every other those times are at hand which 
land. Heaven has made with us will show us all as we really are, 
no covenant that there should be with the genuine stamp and 
joy and peace here. value, be it much or be it little, 

■ I would counsel you to put which Nature has impressed 
on a mind of patient suffering upon each living soul, 
and noble acting; whatever ’ Sydney Smith 

God Be Thanked For These 

Pod be thanked for books. They obscure dwelling, it ihc sacred.* 
are the voices of the distant writers will enter and take up their* 
and the dead, and make us heirs of abode under my roof, if Milton will 
the spiritual life of past ages. cross my threshold to sing to me 
Books are the true levellers. They of Paradise, and Shakespeare to 
give to all who will faithfully use open to me the worlds of imagina- 
them the society, the , spiritual tion and the workings of the human 
presence, of the best and greatest heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
of our race. .with his practical wisdom, I shall 

No matter how poor I am, no pine for want of intellectual 

matter though the prosperous of companionship, 
my own time will not enter my William Ellery Channing 
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What Became of the 
Scorpion’s Claws 

Jupiter’s Moons Visible 


Venus, writes the CN Astrono- 
< mer, has now travelled some 
way to the eastward of MarS, 
though still the two worlds provide 
a'striking spectacle in the south¬ 
eastern morning sky, where until 
about half an hour before sunrise 
they will be at once recognised, the 
much brighter and silvery Venus 
contrasting with the reddish Mars. 

If observed early, say before 
8 o’clock and while the sky is fairly 
dark, it will be seen that Venus 
is approaching the bright stars of 
Scorpio, the Scorpion, as shown on 
the star-map. Rosy Antares, re¬ 
markably like Mars, will be seen 
lower down and to the left; this is 
one of the largest known suns, with 
a diameter nearly 50,000 times 
greater than that of Venus. 

Scales of Justice 

Mars now appears very close to 
the third-magnitude star Alpha-in- 
Libra. This star is also known as 
Zuben el Genubi, which is Arabic 
and means Southern Claw, the 
Claw being that of the Scorpion 
until nearly 2000 years ago ; then, 
in the time of. Julius Caesar, the 
Scorpion was deprived of his Claws 
to make a constellation symbolising 
Julius Caesar in the heavens and 
holding a pair of Scales ; thus the 
name Libra, the Scales, came about. 
Later on Julius Caesar, meeting the 
fate of all. Dictators, was removed 
from his high position—in this case 
from the heavens—and only the far 
more useful and appreciated Scales 
(of Justice) were retained. Thus 
the singular and only inanimate 
constellation of the Zodiac, Libra, 
the Scales, took his place. The 
Scorpion never got his Claws back, 
but the stars which chiefly repre¬ 
sented them, Zuben el Genubi and 
Beta-in-Libra, which is Zuben el 
Chamali, the Northern Claw, recall 
the time when the Scorpion ex¬ 
tended so far: now he has only 
much abbreviated Claws. 

Zuben el Genubi, that is Alpha- 
in-Libra, is of interest in other 
ways, because when observed 
through good glasses it is found to. 
be composed of two stars, appar¬ 
ently very close together and one 
much fainter than the other. They 
will appear, at present, in the same 
field of view of the glasses with 
Mars, and so be very easy to 
identify ; before 7 o’clock will be 
the best'time to look, and in a clear 
dark sky to see the fainter star. 
Actually an enormous distance 
separates them, as may be under¬ 
stood from the fact that the light 
from Mars, which is at present about 
216,000,000 miles away, takes but 
22 minutes to reach us from his 

A Bit of a Lift 

By a Country Correspondent 

In our part of the country the 
idea of giving a motor-car lift to 
the wayfarer does not make much 
headway yet, though the other day 
I did see a car stop to take on an old 
lady with a big washing basket. 

But while waiting for the hourly 
bus yesterday there was a bronzed 
navy man at the bus stop who had 
been there more than half an hour 
with his suitcase. While we waited 
several cars passed, but not one of 
their occupants cast a glance at the 
seaman. " They don’t offer-you a 
lift,” we ventured. “ No,” said he, 
“theydon’t. But we’ve given them a 
bit of lift,” he added. 

Looking into that strong, weather¬ 
beaten face we saw what he meant. 
The badge on his arm showed that 
he was a master gunner, and we felt 
a glow of pride in his company 
which we should not have felt in 
the company of the motorists tvho 
passed him by.- 


-surface; whereas the light from the 
brighter of the two stars of Zuben 
el Genubi takes 62 years, and 
the light from the fainter star' that 
appears so near to it takes about 
go years to reach us. The brighter 
star of the pair is immense, radiat¬ 
ing about 20 times more light than 
our Sun and being nearly twice its 
diameter ; it therefore possesses a 
diameter nearly 400 times greater 
than Mars. * 

While Mars is approaching us 
Venus is receding, and so she will 
diminish in apparent brilliance 
while Mars will increase. Venus 
is now about 128,000,000 miles 
away, appears like a little gibbous 
moon, and is about three times 
the width of Mars when observed 
through a telescope. 

By a curious coincidence the 
evening sky in the south-east 
presents a similar spectacle of 
Jupiter and Saturn apparently in 
closer proximity, but J upiter is now 
about 415,000,000 miles away and 
Saturn about 808,000,000 miles. 
The dark moonless nights will per¬ 
mit at least one of Jupiter’s moons, 
Callisto, to be seen through good 
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The present position of Venus and 
Mars among the stars of the early 
morning sky 

field-glasses. On the nights of 
December 13 and 14 Callisto should 
be perceptible a little way to the 
right of Jupiter and about one- 
third of our Moon’s width away. 
By the evenings of Dec'ember 20 
and 21 Callisto will have travelled 
round to the other side of Jupiter, 
where Callisto may be seen as 
a faint luminous speck; actually 
it is very much larger than our 
Moon. 

Ganymede, another moon, is lar¬ 
ger and brighter than Callisto, but, 
as it is much nearer to the bright 
Jupiter, Ganymede is more difficult 
to discern. However, Ganymede 
will be about one-fifth of our 
Moon’s apparent width away on the 
left side of Jupiter on the night 
of December 14 and again on 
December 22, while on the nights 
of December 18 and 25 Ganymede 
may be glimpsed on the right side 
of Jupiter at about the same 
apparent distance away from him. 
The dark moonless nights will be 
favourable. G. F. M. 

The Whistlers 

A remarkable incident is reported 
from Sydney, which occurred during 
the burial service of a well-known 
bird lover at the Northern Suburbs 
Crematorium. Ten starlings flew into 
the chapel, fluttered round the 
coffin, and whistled in a joyous 
manner. The officials state that it 
was the most extraordinary happen¬ 
ing they had ever witnessed at such 
a service. 

DADDY 

As a contingent of British troops 
were marching through Capetown 
recently, among the crowds looking 
on were some child evacuees from 
England. Suddenly, with a cry of 
Daddy, a little girl, a Londoner, 
rushed from the pavement and 
flung her arms round one of the 
soldiers. Neither had known that 
the other was in Africa. The father 
was given a day’s leave before the 
troops left the town. 


Hate Passes: 
Love Triumphs 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. Is there any real and 
lasting enmity between nations ? 

I often wonder whether nations 
which fight can ever befriends again. 

Man. You need n.ot fear.. Again 
and again nations have been en¬ 
gaged in bitter warfare with each 
other, yet history shows that in 
all such cases enemies have made' 
friends and. become comrades. 
Even Germany was our ally when 
we fought the French a century 
ago. But our own island affords 
more remarkable examples. We ’ 
are a United Kingdom, but only 
united after hateful century-old 
quarrels and wars between English, 
Welsh, Scots, and Irish. 

Boy. But have we not, as a 
whole, a common resemblance ? 

Man. Of course, for we are all 
very human. We are very much 
alike, and yet our differences are 
striking. We are alike in the 
sense of having common desires 
and aspirations; we are unlike in 
manner, in expression, in native 
talent. These are marginal dif¬ 
ferences that count for much, but 
we have found it possible, after 
long differences, to settle down 
together in peace, amity, and 
common achievement. 

Boy. And is it so with other 
nations ? Are the Germans more 
alike than we are ? 

Man. There are many varieties 
of Germans, who fought each other 
in old wars as bitterly as the Scots 
fought the English. Their own 
differences are as great as ours. 
Their dispositions vary as greatly 
as their complexions. In 1870, 
when Germany fought France, the 
French relied on Bavaria declining 
to join with Prussia ; but they were 
wrong. 

Boy. Then it ought to be 
possible for mixed peoples to unite 
everywhere ? 

Man. Yes; it is not only 
possible, but has actually occurred 
and is now a fact. The British 
Empire is an eloquent proof of the 
unity that can be achieved by a 
mixture of races, for it includes 
people of every sort and colour, 
who gain immeasurably by political 
association. Not less remarkable 
is the United States. 

Boy. I read somewhere that 
there are more Irish in America 
than in Ireland. 

Man. That is perfectly true, 
for there are 13,000,000 Irishmen 
in America and . 4,000,000 in 
Ireland. Not only the Irish but a 
number of European nations are 
represented in America by millions. 
There are nearly 17,000,000 Ger¬ 
mans in the United States, 4,000,000 
Poles, 3,500,000 Italians, 2,000,000 
Swedes, and 1,800,000 French. 
The English, Welsh, Scots, and 
Irish in the United States together 
number over 50,000,000. 

Thus America contains millions 
of people whose ancestors in Europe 
have often fought each other, and 
the descendants of nations who 
warred continuously in Europe are 
found united in peace that cannot 
be disturbed. What an object- 
lesson it is, and how thoroughly it 
answers your question! 

It is perfectly clear that all men 
share common hopes and a common 
goodness of heart that enables 
them to live side by side in peace 
and prosperity. Thus they live 
within many political boundaries ; 
thus, we need not doubt, they will 
all live in the time to come, for 
men were born to love and not to 
hate. Hate passes; Love triumphs. 
It is always so. 


Make the Atlantic 
Pathway Safe 

Good and Bad News of Our Food 


WJ hen we recall the urgent warn¬ 
ings as to the nation's food 
and the nation’s ships published 
in the CN in recent years there 
ought to be none but good news 
to'print on the subject today. 
Unfortunately, it has become 
necessary for the Minister of 
Food to issue serious warnings. 

What have ships to do with 
the milk supply ? ’ Is not the 
milk trade a domestic matter ?. 
The answer to these questions is 
that, with milk as with meat, 
chickens, and dairy produce, a 
shipping shortage produces a 
shortage of feeding stuffs. 

Our merchant ships need more 
protection than can be given them. 
The Navy is engaged in many 
duties in many waters and can¬ 
not provide enough escort vessels 
for the merchant ship convoys. 

A convoy without proper escort 
becomes a special danger, for it 
collects ships together and makes 
them an easier mark. On the 
other hand, a properly escorted 
convoy is a trap for submarines. 
That is why the Government 
made the historic bargain with 
the United States, giving naval 
bases in exchange for 50 old 


destroyers. Fifty is not enough. 
Then there is the new attack 
on convoys by long-range Ger¬ 
man bombers. This calls for 
long-range British fighters. 

From these notes on a very 
serious matter we pass to good • 
news about food. It is that the 
Government has bought enor¬ 
mous quantities of food from 
Canada for delivery ‘ in the 
coming year, including cheese, 
bacon, condensed milk, honey, 
canned tomatoes, frozen fish, 
canned salmon and other fish, 
and canned and dried apples. 

But this supply, it. will be seen, 
depends on making the Atlantic 
path safe. It was made safe in 
the last war, and that safety gave 
us victory. It is for the Govern¬ 
ment to make it safe again. 

One of the worst, features in 
the food position is milk. Con¬ 
densed milk has been largely cut 
off by the German seizure of 
Holland and Scandinavia, and 
what little is available has to go 
to the British Army in the Near 
East. A> to fresh milk," adults 
are asked to be careful in con¬ 
sumption, so that mothers and 
children are not*cut short. 


The Country Expects That the 
Government Will Do Its Duty 


have a letter before us, 
written in a part of Hamp¬ 
shire, which contains the words 
“ Coal is unobtainable.” 

They are accusing words, 
uttered as they are in a small 
island containing the best supply 
of coal for such an. area in all 
the world. 

Allowance has to be made, of 
course, for the cutting out of 
the sea-borne trade in coal, that 
coastwise traffic which led to 
the coining of the term “sea- 
coal.” More than half of our sup¬ 
ply of coal was thus being trans¬ 


ported when the war broke out. 
Admittedly, great difficulties of 
distribution have to be contended 
with, but the needs of winter 
should .have been sufficiently 
anticipated to have prevented the 
present shortages in the coal-less 
south, and especially in Greater 
London, with about a quarter of 
the entire population. Very 
prompt action is now necessary 
if needless suffering is to be pre¬ 
vented, and we look to the Govern¬ 
ment to do its duty and enable 
a people struggling to be free at 
least to keep themselves warm. 


How Animals Let Each Other Know 


It has been noticed in many 
country districts that the owls join 
in the chorus of detestation when' 
the Nazi assassins arrive by night. 


broadcaster has been telling 
his wireless audience that 
antelopes and other creatures 
that he came upon by accident 
communicated alarm in some 
mysterious way, which he thinks 
must have been telepathy, or 
communication from mind to 
mind otherwise than through tire 
known senses. 

He reached his conclusion 
from the fact that when one 
animal only discovered him the 
rest almost immediately looked 
up, took fright, and fled—thanks, 
he believes, to a telepathic signal 
from the first animal. 

Naturalists will hardly accept 
this theory. The explanation is 
probably much simpler. An 
animal taken by surprise snuffs 
sharply, seeking information by 
way of scent; its body becomes 
taut with a jerk ; it may stamp 
a hoof, or in a number of other 
ways unconsciously indicate 
alarm or astonishment, each such 
action being detected by the 
rest, which are called instantly 
to attention, inquiry, and then 
retreat to safety. 

The reaction of all such 
animals is similar, so that a 
movement by one of the herd is 
instinctively construed by those 


standing near as a danger signal. 
The movement may be so quick 
and so slight as to be imper¬ 
ceptible to a human watcher, 
but to a herd of wild things life 
and safety depend on its instant 
detection.. Thousands of years 
of association together and of 
observance of such signs, un¬ 
wittingly conveyed it may be, 
have made a code of such alarm 
signals and kept the herb-eaters 
in such relative security that 
they teemed in the wilds like 
rabbits in an English country¬ 
side. We know of no shred of 
evidence that animals possess 
any faculties of communication 
denied to man. 

Old Woollens For 
the Red Cross 

All readers of the C N who have 
been collecting metal-foil for the 
Red Cross are asked to extend their 
activities to all types of worn 
woollen goods, the value of which 
is likely to he as much as that of 
metal-foil, now becoming scarce.* 

Parcels, which may include both 
to make up the minimum weight of 
28 lbs, should in future be ad¬ 
dressed to The Salvage Depot, Red 
Cross and St John War Organisa¬ 
tion, Abingdon, and not to the 
address in London. 
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He keeps the unknown warrior Company 


It is just a hundred years this week since David 
Livingstone sailed out into the world for the first 
time. On December 8, 1840, he embarked for the 
Cape in the ship George. 


Qne of the most famous warriors 
in the story of mankind sleeps 
next to the.. Unknown Warrior 
in Westminster Abbey. He is 
David Livingstone. 

From a childhood of poverty 
and toil he rose to worldwide 
fame. Setting before himself a 
lofty aim, and preparing in every 
way for its fulfilment, he accom¬ 
plished it with indomitable self¬ 
lessness, and will ever be remem¬ 
bered as an ideal pioneer on the 
edge of civilisation, pushing its 
frontier farther over the chaos 
of paganism by force of character 
and not by force of arms. 

He was born at Blantyre. 
His father was a small shop¬ 
keeper with seven children, and 
David went to work at ten in a 
cotton factory, and worked there 
14 years. He bought a Latin 
grammar with the first money 
he earned. At six in the morn¬ 
ing he began work and in the 
evening he attended classes. 
The reading of Dick’s Philosophy 
of Religion . led him to fix on a 
life purpose from which he never 
swerved. It was to devote him¬ 
self to the alleviation of human 
suffering and pain, and he decided 
he could do that best by becoming 
a missionary doctor. 

He sailed for Africa at 27, for 
a period of service that was to 
last nearly a third of a century. 
On his voyage out he mastered 
the use of scientific instruments 
by which exact locality is ascer¬ 
tained. 

The missionary who estab¬ 
lishes a Christian station in a 
pagan land, and makes it a 
■ centre of the influences that 
stream naturally from Christian¬ 
ity, does a noble work; but 
that was not the type of work 
Livingstone' settled down to do. 
He did it; he established stations ; 
he built chapels where others 


ministered; but it was not his 
essential work. The Africa that 
confronted him was an unknown 
land. From Cape Colony north¬ 
ward nothing was known inside 
the coastal strip except to Arabs 
raiding for slaves. 

When Robert Moffat’s mission¬ 
ary station at Kuruman came 
to take its place on the map, on 
the border of Biitish Bechuana- 
lahd, the next known inland 
place was Tiinbuctoo, 3500 miles 
away. No one knew where 
the great rivers Nile and 
Congo began. No one knew the 
geography of this land as big 
as three or four Europes. It 
contained huge fracts of deserts, 
forests, grazing grounds, and 
swamps, and was inhabited by 
innumerable tribes speaking' 
innumerable tongues, and by 
myriads of wild animals. The 
slave trade was rampant. 

Adventure With a Lion 

During his first six months 
Livingstone travelled ,700 miles in 
Bechuanaland, and finally fixed 
on a site for'his new station '250 
miles north of Kuruman. 

It was there, during a hunt 
of lions that had become fearless 
in their depredations, that he 
was pounced on by a wounded 
lion which crushed his left arm— 
an injury which led to the 
identification of his body 30 
years later. Here he brought 
his wife, Mary Moffat, who was 
fully experienced in missionary 
work; and her school formed 
part of the station equipment. 

It soon became’ obvious that 
Livingstone’s supreme natural 
gift was his power of winning 
the confidence E.nd admiration 
of the African races. Instinc- 
Tively they saw him as a man of 
noble mould. The magnetism 
of his personality was felt 


Bedtime corner 


THE LITTLE HELPERS 



said the farmer; “ but neither 
had the pigeon done you harm, 
and yet you were going to 
kill it,” 

Do unto others as you would 
they should do 'll), to. you. 


pAN you real Tange these 
^ " letters to spell a boy’s 
name? KIDC. -l J }([ 

WEATHER WISE 

^hen there's rr any a hip and 
haw 

A bitter winter is in store; 

But if the hips and haws be few 
A milder winter's, coming due. 


5. Tom saves scraps to ' 
feed his chickens 

THE MAN AND 
THE HAWK 

A hawk was caught by a 
farmer when it was 
about to pounce on a pigeon. 
" Please let me go,” said the 
hawk; “I have done you no 
harm.” “ That mav be so,” 


G IVE me strength, O Lord, to 
bear with the trials and 
bothers of these days, and 
patience to bear with what is 
inconvenient for i little while ; 
and make me worthy of those who 
fight and suffer that the world 
may be a lovely place for me 
. when I grow up Let me be 
thankful to them and to Thee, 
and give me graci that I may 
do my part. Amen 



David Livingstone 

strongly by men of a wide range 
of character and experience. 

Livingstone’s only failure was 
with the Boers, who were per¬ 
fectly satisfied with a form of 
Christianity that was not his. 
Everywhere, except in the Trans¬ 
vaal, he was warmly received. 

He believed that the only 
effective way of spreading 
Christianity and relieving Africa 
of its appalling miseries was by. 
pushing on boldly northward. 
So, leaving Mrs Livingstone, he, 
with two friendly sportsmen, 
set out to cross the Kalahari 
Desert and locate Lake Ngarni, 
which was, known to be there 
but had never been seen by a 
white man. They found it, 
and many native friends by the 
way. Next year he made the 
same journey with his wife and 
family. The. following year, 
travelling northward with his 
friend Oswald, they reached the 
middle course of the Zambesi 
above the Victoria Falls, at a 
point in what is known as 
Northern Rhodesia. 

These journeys made Living¬ 
stone determine to explore Africa 
from west to east, and, his wife 
and family returning to England, 
he was nearly four years on 
this great adventure. When he 
reached Kuruman after bidding 
his family Goodbye, he heard 
that the Boers had attacked 
his mission station at Koloban, 
dispersed the friendly tribe there 
under a Christian chief, and had 
sacked the missionary’s house. 

A New Expedition 

That journey northward, on 
which he discovered the Victoria 
Falls, shattered Livingstone’s 
health ; but when he returned 
home, after 16 years, his account 
of his adventures made him the 
most popular man in England, 
and Africa the most talked-of 
continent. Honours were show¬ 
ered on him, and his book made 
him a small fortune. In 15 
months he was on his way back 
to Africa, not this time as a 
member of the staff of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society but as 
commander of an expedition to 
eastern and central Africa. He 
studied the Zambesi -River, 
discovered Lake Shirwa, and 
thoroughly investigated Lake 
Nyasa, laying the foundations of 
knowledge on which Nyasaland 
Protectorate has been built up. 

There his wife joined him, and 
there she died ; and' he for the 
first time in his life felt willing 
to die. In 1864 the expedition 
was recalled, and it ended by 
Livingstone navigating his own 
steamer across the Indian Ocean 
from Zanzibar to Bombay. 

In 18 months alter his return 
to England he was back at liis 
work, now Consul lor Central,. 
Africa. His objects were tlio 


suppression of slavery by' the 
spread of civilising influences and 
a study of the watershed between 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika. 
This expedition proved far more 
trying than any he had under¬ 
taken, for two reasons. First, 
he was the only white man con¬ 
cerned in it, and his companions 
were nearly all novices. Second, 
he found himself in the eastern 
half of Africa frequently in con¬ 
tact with Arab slave traders. 

The whole region was in a 
state of confusion, suspicion, 
and uncertainty, and the slave 
dealers countered his opposition 
to their business, by spreading 
panic among his followers. His 
men had not got the physique 
for the work, and when they 
were sent back and others 
deserted they were replaced by 
released slaves, who in mentality 
and faithfulness were far inferior 
to the Makololo men on whom 
he could rely in his earlier travels. 
Also he was persistently hanr- 
pered by ill-health. 

Into the Unknown 

Yet he did fine pioneering 
work in bis last series of jour¬ 
neys. Following the Rovunia 
River he reached Lake Nyasa, 
and then pushed on northward 
to Lake Tanganyika. The 
deserters, who became more 
afraid the farther they went, took 
back to Zanzibar a well-con- 
cocted but lying story of , his 
death. Meantime he had gone' 
into the unknown, where for two 
years he had no news of the 
outside world. 

Cut off from the world of men, 
Livingstone’s name was on all 
lips at home, and in all hearts 
was a deep anxiety for his fate. 

The Geographical Society sent 
an expedition from the coast, 
which returned in eight months 
with the assurance that he had 
not died where and when the 
deserters’ story had reported 
him dead. He had in fact passed 
through what is now Northern 
Rhodesia, had discovered Lakes 
Mweru and Bangweolo, and 
entering what is now Belgian 
Congoland had found there - a 
mighty river without being able 
to cross it. Was this River 
Lualaba the upper reach of the 
Congo or of the Nile ? That 
was what perplexed him. 

Waiting cn this river at the 
town of Nyangwe he saw a 
shocking massacre of men, 
women, and children by Arab 
slave raiders. In horror he moved 
back eastward toward Tan¬ 
ganyika to approach civilisation 
and see what could be' done. 
He had a reserve store of goods 
at Ujiji on the lake, but when 
he reached that.place, in October 
1871, he found his things had all 
been stolen, and he was too poor 
to travel farther. Five days 
later Henry Morton Stanley 
arrived at the same place to find 
and relieve him. 

A Famous Meeting 

Stanley had been sent out with 
a well-equipped expedition to 
rescue the heroic traveller who 
had been pioneering alone for 
five and a half years. The world 
has no more famous story than 
that of his meeting with Living¬ 
stone in Central Africa. Stanley 
had met him with the formal 
greeting, " Dr Livingstone, I 
presume ? ” but a fervent friend¬ 
ship sprang up between them. 


and these two explorers stayed 
together five months, while 
Livingstone recovered his health 
and Stanley suffered from fever. 
Then Livingstone travelled with 
him part of his return journey 
to Zanzibar. He had treated 
Stanley like a son, and Stanley’s 
admiration of him was un¬ 
bounded. He defied .the world 
to find a single fault in him. On 
March 15, 1872, they parted. 

The Last Jou'rney 

" We wrung each other’s 
hands,” wrote Stanley, “ and I 
had to tear myself away before 
I was unmanned ; but before I 
could quite turn away I be¬ 
trayed myself.” After that Liv¬ 
ingstone never saw a white man. 

Four days later he entered his 
sixtieth year, and wrote in his 
diary : “ My Jesus, my King, 
my Life, my All ! I again dedi¬ 
cate my whole self to Thee. 
Accept me. And grant, oh 
Gracious Father, that ere this 
year has passed away I may 
finish my work.” 

He had resolutely refused to 
return with Stanley. He felt he 
had not fulfilled his mission until 
he had settled the watershed 
question and traced' the course 
of the Lualaba. Stanley had 
promised to send him ample 
supplies and a number of trusty 
native carriers from the coast. 
In five months they arrived.' He 
set out southward with 56 men 
and two women on his last march 
in August 1872, and by the end 
of April 1873 had reached the 
swampy ground around Lake 
Bangweolo, after long suffering; 
and it was evident that the end 
was near.. 

He was in a friendly region, 
and his devoted servants gave 
him anxious service. On the 
morning of May Day, when they 
entered his hut, they found him 
lying dead, kneeling by his bed 
with his head in his hands. . 

In the Abbey 

The crowning proof of his 
greatness came in the actions of 
his faithful native followers. 
They agreed that he and every¬ 
thing that was his must be 
delivered to his countrymen on 
the coast. They embalmed his 
body, made a catalogue of bis 
belongings, and delivered them 
to the British Consul at Zanzibar, 
though it took them over nine 
months to make the toilsome' 
journey. The remains were 
brought to England by a man- 
of-war, and two of Livingstone’s 
African followers stood by his 
grave when, ” borne by faithful 
hands over land and sea,” he 
was at last laid to rest in West¬ 
minster Abbey. ■ 

Through all the lands where he 
travelled alone Christianity has 
now free course. Their products 
are sent to all the markets of 
the world. A railway follows 
the course of the mysterious 
River Lualaba which lured him 
on, Blantyre, in his favourite 
Nyasaland, named after his 
birthplace, has 2000 white in-, 
habitants ; Blantyre in Scotland, 
where he first saw the light, has 
made his birthplace a national 
memorial. The slavery that 
tortured his soul is known no 
more. Africa is opened up to 
the world. His dreams are more 
than realised, and he remains a 
beacon-light to all mankind. 
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WARM. WORK 

A business man was hard at 
work in . his ' office when a 
friend called in to see him. 

“ Phew ! ” exclaimed the 
visitor. " Your room is as hot 
as an oven.” 

” Quite so," replied the busy 
one. “ That is as it should 
be, for it is here that I make 
my bread.” 

DREAMING 

■jy little boy lay a-dreaming 
Upon, his mother’s lap, 

And he dreamed that- the pins fell 
out of the stars, 

And the stars fell into his cap. 

So when the dream was over 
What did this little boy do ? 

Why, he went and looked inside his 
cap, 

And found it was not true. 


LOTH 

BRICKS 



You’ll never get tired of these fine 
coloured stone bricks. You can build 
Modern or Tudor houses, forts, tank 
traps, railway stations, and aerodrome 
buildings. Or with Buildec plain bricks 
you can use the special paints and brushes 
and work out your own colour schemes 
or camouflages. You must ask for a sec 
this Christmas ! 

LOTT’S STONE PUZZLES 

Here’s great fun for the whole family! 
Price I/- each (plus purchase tax) from all 
good toy shops. 

LOTT’S DOLLS’ HOSPITAL 

Every girl can now run a First-aid Post ! 
Nurse’s uniform, bandages and ambulance 
kit with a book of instructions. This 
game will help you to be prepared for any 
. emergency ! 

.JL. Ask your toy dealer for full 
^ particulars, or write to the 
Manufacturers (Dept. C.N.) . for 
name of nearest Agent and illus¬ 
trated lists of all products, 2d. 
stamp cn p.c. or 2 id. stamp on 
letters, please. 

LOTT’S BRICKS LTD., 

WATFORD, HERTS. 


I* BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD * 

'M' EW and second-hand Books on every 
' subject. Stock of nearly three million 
' volumes. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN'S BOOK CLUB ! 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

, Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


DO THIS 

Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can. 
In all the ways you can. 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can. 

As long as ever you can. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the.planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus and Mars 
are in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
' Moon as it may 
be seen at 
8 o’clock on 
December 15. 

How Washington Wrote His Name 

Qeorge Washington, soldier and 
statesman, the hero and first 
President of the United States, 
died at Mount Vernon, Virginia, 
on December 14, 1799. In the dark 
days of the War of Independence 
his s,ound judgment, self-control, 
and firmness enabled the American 
cause to achieve success; and the 
same qualities were of tremendous 
value to his country in its early 
days as an independent State. This 
is how he wrote his name : 





Sunday evening. 



Food For Thought 

^/hen Sir Isaac Newton saw the 
apple fall from the tree he 
began to ponder , on the gravity of 
the situation. 

. Do You Live at Dorchester ? 

J)orchester is, of course, like all 
places with .the termination 
" Chester/’ an old Roman camp. 
The name means the camp of Dorc, 
but who he was no one can say. It is 
possible, though not probable, that 
the “ dorc ” is not a surname but an 
adjective meaning dark, so that Dorr 
Chester would mean the dark camp. 

Uncle Harry’s Apples 

^Jncle Harry visited his nephews, 
x bringing with him a bag of 
apples, and these he* distributed 
according to the proportion of 
marks the boys had obtained on 
their school reports. 

To Alf he gave the least number, 
because that nephew had the fewest 
marks; to Bob he gave three 
times as many apples as to Alf ; 
and to Tom twice as many- as to 
Bob. Sid was away from home at 
the time, but Uncle Harry saved the 
right proportion for him, which was 
four. The total number of apples 
was. twice as many as Tom had. 

How many apples did Uncle 
• Harry take with him in the bag, 
and how many did each nephew 
receive ? Answer next week 

. LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem. The ten packages 
contained respectively 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, and 489 £t notes. 

Beheaded Word. Meat, eat, at 
A Distant Relation ? The young man 
•was the lady’s own son. 


Jacko.and Chimp Escape 



Tacko and Chimp were sprinting along the river bank with the angry 
J farmer hot on their heels. Suddenly Jacko spied a big log drifting 
down the stream. “ Just in time,” he chuckled, as they jumped aboard, 
and in less, than a minute they. were, safely-across on the opposite 
bank. ” You young rascals! ” cried the farmer, shaking his fist at them. 


The Mouse and the Miser 

A 'miser traversing his house 

Espied, unusual there, a mouse. 
And thus his uninvited guest. 
Inquisitively he addressed : 

” Tell me, Sir Mouse, to what cause 
is it 

I owe this unexpected visit ? ” 

The mouse her host obliquely eyed. 
And, smiling, pleasantly replied,- 
“ Fear not, Old Square Toes, for' 
your hoard ; . . 

I came to lodge, and not to board.” 


- Your Temperature 

Jt is difficult to believe that in the 
most sweltering summer and 
the most icy winter our own indi¬ 
vidual temperature remains prac¬ 
tically unchanged. 

Yet not only is this so, but the 
inhabitants of the warmest and 
coldest climates, abstemious rice- 
eaters, and those living entirely on 
animal. food,, young and old, all 
maintain in health temperatures 
within a degree of one another/ 


Reading Across. 1 Domestic 
pets. 5 Dilatory. 9 A tumult.- 
10 A stem of the bamboo. 11 
A kind of vase. 12 Edges. 13 
Preposition suggesting direction 
towards the inside of something. 
15 Coordinated knowledge. i8 • 
This will hold many things. 
20 A folded-back part of a 
coat. 23 Reverential fear. 25 
Approach. 26 Part of the 
Thames is this. 27 A little 
horse. 28 Portable house of 
canvas. 

Reading Down. 1 The difficult 
part of a problem. 2 The fluid 
which we breathe. 3 A remedy 
which improves the vigour. 4 
Saint.* 5 Heirs. 6 A boy. 

7 A single unit.- 8 Where the 
sun sinks. 12 To acquire by 
theft., 14 Delicacy of per¬ 
ception. 16 To leave off. 17 
To strike the hands together. 
19 Repose. 21 Bustle. 22 
Small piece of metal used as a 
fastener. 24 To triumph. 26 
Pronoun. 


Word 





Asterisk indicates abbreviation. Answer next week 


the Blitzkrieg 

Clothed in the Glory 
of the Ages 

There is approaching completion the 

Most Comprehensive 
English Scene 

now in book form anywhere, 
with full descriptions of 

Everything Old, Historic, 
or Beautiful 

in our threatened towns and cities 
and our ten thousand villages 

There is nothing better to give for 

Christmas than this unique Survey 

of England in the most thrilling hour 
' of her history 

npHIS vast work, for which all England has 
been visited, will reach its 34th volume 
with the coming volumes on Somerset, Suffolk, 
and Yorkshire. 

It forms the most complete popular survey 
(the people’s book in the people’s language) 
of everything the traveller goes to see. It is 
a matchless record of the • English Heritage, 
its' age-old splendour, its superb monuments, 
its enchanting villages, its medieval towns and 
cities, its stately castles, its impressive ruins, 
its magnificent cathedrals, its thrilling scenes 
' of great events—- 

All set in a background of history, biography, 
and achievement, so bringing together the 
story and the glory of the Island which has 
; stirred the world. 

A LL this is comprised in the unique volumes 
of the King’s England,/each county 
with its hundreds of places in alphabetical 
order so that he who runs may read, and with 
a matchless gallery of photographs. This is 
everybody s England at his own fireside. 

Ask for your county in the 

KING’S ENGLAND BOOKS 

\ 
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